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ber of years. He believed that the attention which churchyerde, without subjecting their own consciences 


had been given to their principles would greatly to occasional twinges of pain, and they, as well as Dis- 
| senters, had a burial ‘‘ grievance,” the soandals oa 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


CONFERENCE AT MANCHESTER. 


On Wednesday, Nov. 18, an important Conference 
of the friends of the Liberation Society was held in 
the Assembly-room, Free-trade Hall, Manchester. 
It was convened bya circular, signed by forty of 
the leading supporters of the society residing in Lan - 
cashire and Cheshire, and its special purpose was to 
consider the future parliamentary and electoral 
policy of the friends of religioas equality. About 
two hundred gentlemen attended from various parts 
of Lancashire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire, and 
among them were Mr. Hadfield, M. P., Sir James 
Watte, Mr. R. Rumney, the Rev. J. Clark, Mr. 
Joseph Spencer, Mr. W. Armitage, the Rev, A. 
M‘Laren, B. X., the Rev. T. G. Lee, Mr. T. Roberts, 
Mr. Hugh Mason, Mr. B. Armitago, Mr. Henry 
Lee, Mr. Chas. Potter, Mr. J. Kingsley, the Rev. 
J. A. Macfadyen, M. A., Rev. A. Thomson, M. A., 
Mr. Peter Spence, Rer. A. Mursell, Rev. J. B. 
Kennerley, Rev. S. Chisholm, Rev. J. Garside, 
Rev. 8. Dobson, Rev. T. H. Weeks, Rev. J. Mun- 
caster, Professor Newth, Rev. J. G. Rogers, of Ash- 
ton, Rev. T. Green, of Ashton, Mr. T. Pidduck, 
Mr. H. Piddack, and the Rev. R. H. Smith, of 
Hanley ; Mr. J. Petrie, of Rochdale; Mr. S. C. Kell, 
of Bradford ; Mr. W. Hinmers, of Farnworth; Rev, 
A. Fraser, of Blackburn; Mr, Phillips, of Barslem ; 
Mr. S. Rigby, of Warrington ; Rev. J. T. Shawcross, 
of Burnley; Rev. W. Knox, of Kirkham; Rev. G. 
Snashall and Rev. H. W. Parkinson, of Rochdale ; 
Rev. R. Best, of Bolton; Rev. J. Wilson, of Hasling- 
den; Rev. G. W. Conder, of Leeds; Rev. J. Brown, 
of Bamford; Rev. J. B. Lister, of Blackburn; Mr. 
Nicholson, of Leck; Mr. Nicholson, of Macclesfield ; 
Rev. J. Wright, of Bury; Mr. J. S. Job, of Hey - 
wood; Mr. R. C. Johnson, of Liverpool; Mr, Phipps, 
of Shrewsbury ; Mr. Roberts, of Chestor; Rev. A. 
M. Stalker, of Southport; Alderman Hoole, of 
Blackburn; and Rev. H. Lings, of Fleetwood. A 
number of the students from the Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College were also present. 

The Executive Committee of the society were 
represented by a deputation, consisting of Mr, 
Edward Miall, Mr. J. Carvell Williams, and Mr. 
Charles Robertson, of Liverpool. 

Shortly after eleven o'clock, the proceedings com- 
menced, by the appointment of Jas. Sidebottom, 
E-q., of Manchester, as chairman, on the motion of 
Mr. Urquuant, of Liverpool, and Mr. Suanks, of 
St. Helens. The Rev. J. Skinner then offered 

raver, after which, on the motion of the Kev. G. 

Buber and Mr. R. Jounson, of Liverpool, the 
Rev. P. Thompson, Mr. S. Watte, jun., and Mr. War- 
barton, were appointed secretaries to the conference, 
These preliminaries over, 

The CHAIRMAN said the first duty that devolved 
upon him, on behalf of the meeting, was to express 
gratitude to the gentlemen who formed the deputa- 
tion for the prompt and kind manner in which they 
had responded to the invitation to hold a conference 
in Manchester. He was glad to see present their 
old friend Mr. Miall, to whom they must always 
feel deeply indebted. (Hear, hrar.) He never 
looked upon Mr. Miall but with feelings of gratitude 
that his life had been so Jong spared, and that he 
had been enabled, with such energy and power, to 
advocate the principles which he trusted they all 
held dear. He was eure all present would join with 
him in the hope that he might be spared for many 
years to advocate those great principles of civil and 
religious liberty to which they were all deeply 
attached, (Applause.) He thought that the time 
had come when there was great propriety in a con- 
ference like the present. They had been passing 
through times of more than ordinary interest tn re- 
ference to their great distinctive principles a3 Pro. 
testant Nonconformists. The recent B centenary 
movement had occasioned an excitement such as had 
not been witnessed in the country for a great num- 
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advance the principles which they held. They 


could not be unconscious of the fact that a contro- 


versy had arisen out of the movement which was 
likely to continue for a considerable time. 
trusted that controversy would not be embittered by 
strife or hard sayings. 
like the controversy to be conducted on both sides 
with gentlemanliness, Christian propriety, aud with 
the ase of arguments only, and not with vituperation 
of any kind, (Hear, hear 

had greatly sinved th vos in that respect, and 
he would not say that anyone else had done 80 


either, and he trusted that future agitation. 
would be conducted in a manner which would reflect | 


disgrace neither on their Charch friends nor on them- 
selves, 
their principles, which were founded upon unerring 
truth, the time was come when they must look 


He 
lowshi hi 

(Hear, bear.) He should | theological ch were barred 
intellectual tone and pretensions, 


| required from clerks and benefici 


foundation of the Establishment. 
(Hear, hear.) If they had any regard for | Church question had 
| Dillwyn and Mr, Osborne. 
probability that the great question raised by the society 


sioned by which had shocked the moral sense of the 
House of Lords. The University of Oxford was waking 
up to the conclusion, that ecclesiastical exclusiveness 
was unfavourable to high mental oulture, and that fel- 
against the best scholars by 
testa had the effect of loworing hor general 
Her most eminent 
men, therefore, had been before the House of Lords as 
petitioners for a little more freedom. The Bicentenary 


He did not think they Near seemed to have quickened a sense of clerical un- 


easiness at the stringency of the oaths and subscriptions 
and the debates 
by Lord Ebury in the House of and by Mr. 
Charles Buxton in the House of Commons, had attracted 
notice to questions of vital moment lying at the 
Further, the Iris 
been again mooted by both Mr. 
There, therefore, was no 


anew at their position, and survey the conflict in would not, in some one or other of its phases, demand 


which, not only they, but their children would be | 
engaged. The work, no doubt, would not be com- 
The past was sufficient to | 


pleted in their lifetime. 
afford great encouragement ; and the future was not 


tain extent put back in connection with the Church. 
rate 
very discouraging, or calculated to break down their 
spirits, It was not so mach that they bad lost their 
position, as that determined energy had been pat 


forth in defence of Church-rates, The force of the | 


whole Conservative party wasexerted upon that ques- 
tion, and the supporters of Church-rates appeared 
for the time to gain an advantage. But his convic- 
tion was that the principles of the Liberation Society 
were working quietly among a class of people who 
would one day avowthem. It was for the society 
to place iteelf in a position to deal with any ques- 
tion which might arise, in the wisest possible mauuer. 
There was a great advantage to be gained by such 
meetings as the present. To those who had the 
manegement of the society, and who had an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining much information, and of watch- 
ing with the closest interest the course of events in 
all parts of the country, it appeared that the consi- 
deration of the use to be in futare made of the 
electoral franchise was a matter which could not be 
much longer postponed. He was sick of petitioning 
the House of Commons as at present constituted ; 
the time was thrown away, and the labour which it 
iavolved might be much better employed. Unless 
the character and disposition of the House could be 
altered, there was not much to be gained from an 
appeal to it. But its reign would not last much 
longer. He rejoiced to see Mr. Hadfield present— 
(cheers)—and believed that if there were a few other 
such men in the House, a future Perliament would 
see something practical done. (Uheers.) 


PARLIAMENTARY AND ELECTORAL ACTION, 
Mr. Epwarp MIALL was then called upon to read 
a paper on The future Parliamentary and electoral 
action of the Liberation Society,” and was received 
with hearty cheering, 


The paper commenced by referring to the recent Par- 
liamentary efforts of the society, and the results which 
had followed. The singular success which had crowned 
its earlier action had roused and alarmod the supporters 
of the Church Establishment. As a consequences, the 
Charch-rate Bill was rejected by the House of Commons; 
though that had happened, not from a loss of strength, 


but because the entire party strength of the Conserva- 6 


tives had been put forth to defeat it, while its sup- 
porters enjoyed no such advantage in meeting their 
opposition. Every other measure tending, however 
slightly, towards religions equality had been defeated, 
The Eadowed Schools Bill and Sir 8. M. Peto’s Bill had 
been rejected by the Commons, and the Qaalification 


committee to whom the Church-Builiing Acts Cons i- 
dation Bill was referred, had brusqu:ly refusol to insert 
in it a clause to prevent the levying of Church-rates for 
district churches, notwithstanding a distinct Pariia- 
mentary pledge had been given against such an extension 
of rates. That was one aspect of the present position of 
the question in Parliament; but other ivfluesces than 
those exerted by the society had come into play. At 
the very time when its demands for equality on behalf 
of those outside the Church E-tabli-hment were being 
scornfully refused, other men’s demands for increased 
liberty to those who were withia it were beginning to 
make themselves heard. The clergy could not exclude 
Dissenting ministrations over the dead in the parochial 


} 


sacrifice to settle, 


| friends, which for a long time past 


the deliberation of Parliament. Sill there would be 
no doubt as to the predominant feeling of the present 
House of Commons, and there was no reason to suppose 
that it would not continue to reject all religiour- 


at all dark, True, they might have been to a cer- | equality measures as contemptuous'y as it had done 


already. Their course, therefore, was clear. They 
knew the mind and temper of the present House of 


uestion, but even in that there was nothing | Commons, and it would betray a want of self-respect to 
| we themselves in the way of further insult. 


If any 
resh aggression on their rights were attempted, 
they would know how to resist it with their whole 
force; but it seemed to be their best policy to ask 
for no further decision at the hands of the present 
Parliament. What was now wanted was to form what 
would, in process of time, become an independent 
political party, strong in its strength, and vital anil 
united by the broad principle which it sought to embody 
in legislation. Was it certain that the next general 
election would add to the strength of the Liberal party? 
Had the way in which casual vacancies had been filled 
up during the last two or three years indicated any 
coming triumph on the part of the Liberals? Was there 
any political tenet or principle, with which that party 
was dlistinetly identified, calculated to elicit a hearty 
popular preference of their candidates over those of the 
Conservatives? They could net shut their eyes to facts 
patent to everyone, Both Conservatives and Liberals 
would support substantially the same domestic policy. 
The main difference botween them would relate, not to 
what ought to be done, but who ought to do it—a 
Palmerston or a Derby administration, It was a diffe® 
rence which te country would make no great exertion or 
The upper ten thou and, conse- 
quently, would have the game pretty much in their own 
hands, for, when no great public interest was at stake, 
the influences permanently at the command of rank, 
wealth, and official authority, both in Church and State, 
were almost sure to determine the complexion of a 
general election. They were to be successfully counter 
acted by a strong popular enthusiasm; and, unless a 
great and unlooked-for change intervened, that was not 
to be anticipated. It seemed extremely doubtful 
whether a working majority of even nominal Liberals 
would be returned ; but whether the majority be rang. d 
under Lord Palmerston or Lord Derby, the next Parlia- 
ment would probably be as indisposed as the present to 
pass measures tending towards religious equality. It 
might be that the direct Parliamentary action of the 
society would be comparatively fruitless for several 
years to come, and if so, the sooner the conclusion was 
accepted the better, as they would be the more content 
to give up all thoughts of immediate successes, and to 
plan their movements with distinct reference to a 


| grander and more distant result. [t was always a matter 
of necessity that, at some sta 
| object at which it aimed should take that precedence in 


of the movement, the 


regard to the use of electoral power in possession of its 
hal heen 
iven to the Liberal party, merely „ such. 
Hitherto they had been governed in the exercise of 
the franchise primarily by loyalty to that party, and 
subordinately by their regard to the principle. of religious 
equality. With their aid, the Liberals had achieved ail 


the changes in the domestic policy of the country 
_ which th y deemed to be necessary to its welfare. 
| party they bad nothing more to offer, whilst th: 1 who 
it folluwe ‘ or kes th the . had 

fer Oden Bill bey the Lede and, Gually, the sclect | nee eres cum O86 worked with them, Bet anness 


Asa 


everything vetto gain, The utmost they could expect 
to do was to enable the Liberals to keep their ascendancy 
in Parliament, and use it as the Conservatives should 
please, rhe most probable result, howeve , of any 
further postponemeut of their principles tu party con- 
nections, would be that neither the one nor the other 
would be thereby effectually served. A considerable 
breath of political barrenness was before them, and 
whil t they were traversing it, neither they nor the 
country would expect from the Liberals anything which 
the Conservatives would not as readily give. Such being 
the case, might not they who were in pureuit of religious 
equality reverso the rule of their poiitical action, by 
givios primary importance to that object, and only 
subordinate importance to the ascendancy of the Liberals? 
Might they not do well to in ist in every locality upon so 
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much advantege to their principles as would be fairly 
1 to their local strength, and in the event of 
their being refused, to decline that electoral co-operation 
which was to yield them no benefit? Sach a line of 
— based itself upon a supposition, not that they 

their allies less, but that they loved their principles 
more. They might still prefer marching with them if 
they could do so without being excluded from their due 
share of the advantage to be gained by the march. The 
Housejof Commons being an assembly of representatives, 


it was but reasonable that those whom they helped to elect | 


should represent their opinions in some rtion to the 
power they pat forth to seoure the election. If, in a 
constituency returning two members, Dissenters 
contributed the larger number, or a» full half, of 
the votes which gave them their seats, they were 
entitled to claim for themselves the nomination of one of 
the two accepted candidates. Should the proportion 
of those who sympathised with them be too inconsiderable 
to justify a claim to that extent, it might yet be large 
enough to warrant their demanding in return for their 
co-operation the recognition of some, at least, of the 
practical measures they desired; whilst, probably, there 
was no constituency in the kingdom in which electors 
who objected on principle to Church Establishments were 
so few that they would not be justified in demanding 
from a Liberal candidate, as a condition of their 
support, a distinct assurance that he would vote for 
the unconditional abolition of Church-rates and the 
throwing open of parochial graveyards to the ministration 
of Nonconformists. They should act with the Liberal 
y in future elections on the indispensable condition 
that, up to the measure of their strength on the local 
register, the objects about which they were interested 
should be advanced by the election; that, as a part of the 
Liberal force ia each constituency, and in due proportion 
to that part, they should bo recognised in the political 
programme of the candidate who wished to receive their 
assistance, and if that measure of justice were denied 
them, that they would withhold their co-operation, what- 
ever — be the consequences to the Liberal party. 
Such a line of policy involved nothing but bare jastice. 
It was only a necessary precaution against being over- 
ridden, and if it led to division the responsibility would 
rest on those who excluded them from all the good 
derived from union. It would lay the foundation of a 
political power which would extend as their principles 
extended, and plaut the beginning of a healthy life in the 
very heart of incipient electoral death. It would bear 
fruit ultima’ ely, if not at once, and gradually absorb into 
itself the be:t elements of the Liberal party, and effect a 
transition fro» the no-creed of to-day to the = apm — 
creed of to-morrow. It could not bo followed by any rea 
mischief. The worst r sult would bea change of adminis- 
tration, involving no change of policy, and that event 
might happen whether they claimed their rights at the 
next e’ection or not. No doubt the adoption of such a 
policy would scare timid frienda, and would incense the 
managers of the Liberal party, whose supremacy it would 
touch to the quick ; but they would ultimately be obliged 
to succumb, for they needed the help of the voluntaries 
quite as much as the voluntaries needed theirs, It 
would be difficult in some cases to persuade their friends 
that they must thus act; but the friends of the Estab- 
lishment would undoubtedly give their ecclesiastical 
— les the fore m st place in their programme, if the 
ok religious equality did not. It was not indis- 
pensable that they should succeed in every constituency, 
nor that they should win over all the voters coinciding 
with their views; for in many cases the two parties 
were so evenly bilanced that a few votes would turn the 
scale, and the same was true of the two parties asa 
whole. They had ample time for preparation, and they 
must use it wisely and energetically. However uncom- 
promising, they should be circumspect and moderate; 
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of parties as at present — 1 in the House of 
a 


Commons and in the country at lar The balance 
between these parties was 80 nice it ht at 
any moment pass from one side to the other. So far, 
the Liberal party had been losing ground in the 
present Parliament, and the probabilities were that 
the character of the next Parliament would be still 
more opposed to the Liberation Society. The ques- 
tion now was, therefore, how best could their prin- 
ciples be placed before the constituencies at the 
next general election? There never was a time more 
favourable for pursuing such a course than the pre- 
sent. There was no question of great interest before 
the public at the present time which drew a decided 
line of demarcation between the two parties. The 
Liberal party were as little in favour of Reform as 
the Tories, The great majority would rather see 
the question shirked altogether than brought up for 
discussion, The fact was, the Liberal party had 
been thoroughly demoralised by its leaders, They 
had — sentiments which they never intended 
to be carried through, and it was no secret at 


to the half-hearted support of its friends. 
attention of the constituencies should be prominently 
called to the principles avowed by the society. This 
course would perhaps produce alienation and opposi- 


| 


| 


all that the loss of the last Reform Bill was not pockets and raise 200,000/, if necessary. ( Applause.) 
so much owing to the opposition of the Tories as | Their power hitherto had been of a moral kind; bat 


| 


stone ?—** The — is not from the hon. member 
for Sheffield, nor from those who think with him. 
The danger is in ourselves.“ (Applause.) And in 
the face of the Government and the House of 
Commons, Mr. Gladstone thanked him and Mr. 
Baines, on their motion for the third reading of the 
bill, for“ a measure which was calculated to remove 
a stain from the Church.” The bill had been thrown 
out four times on a division in the House of Lords, and 
each time the bishops had by their votes helped to throw 
it out. In the four divisions which had taken place 
twenty-four bishops’ votes had been given agaiast this 
bill, not for the seourity of the Church, as Lord Derby 
admitted, but because it was the beginning of a 
system which his lordship could not agree with. 
This course of proceeding was little better than a 
sort of dementation amongst the right rev. bishops, 
(Applause.) Why could they not as a Liberation 
Society do as the Corn-law League did? Tuey had 
among them lecturers as powerful ; and he hoped the 
time was not far distant when the leading men 
amongst them would put their hands iato their 


The if their in‘laential men would but do as the com- 


mercial men did in the days of the Corn-law agita- 
tion, the country would soon be convinced, and 
great practical results accomplished. The House of 


tion from some of those with whom they had been | Commons was the breath of the nostrils of the people 


accustomed to act in concert, But this should | of the United Kingdom, 


Let the public voice once 


not hinder their progress. In the course of their be raised on some great question, and the echo would 


movements as a party there must come a period 
when they would be compelled to separate from the 
political friends who had formerly supported them. 
(Hear, hear.) Many of these political friends did 
not appreciate the objects the society had at heart ; 
they gave a certain assent to certain measures which 
they considered to be demanded by political justice, 
but whenever the question was put whether religious 
ascendancy was to be maintained, then they failed to 
support it. 
as to induce the Liberal party to abandon that cource 
of action, 
because it would perhaps have the effect of letting 
the Tories in. In his opinion the Tories had been iu 
for some years—(cheers)—and the leaders of the 
Liberal party had been doing the work of the Con- 
servatives mach better than the latter party could 
have done it themselves, The great point, however, 
appeared to be the difficulty of securing unanimity 
among those who azreed with their principles, They 
had to do a great work, in convincing their own 
friends of the importance of standing by the priu- 
ciples of the society, whatever might be the conse- 
quence, For all that they must, however, be pre- 
pared, and their plans must be laid with a view to 
secure the hearty co-operation of their friends, and if 
they could show a good case they would gain over a 
great many who, at the fiest blush, might be disposed 
to stand aloof, or regard their movements with sus- 
pioion. They were doing a great good to the Liberal 
party themselves by taking a decided stand on this 
— (Loud cheers.) The Liberal party was 

ying of political apathy ; they had no well-defined 
object in view, nor did they know their own strength 
or value their own principles. The Liberation 
Society, however, came forward with a measure 
which was not sectarian, but which was calculated 


ing softly towards that which they dared boldly. to promote the general welfare of the country. 
Each constituency must be left to determine its own | (Applause.) | 


courss ; it being sought to infuse into it the right spirit. 
Above all, the suggested line of action muat, it — 
be adopted with their whole soul. Retreat would be 
out of the question. Everything must lead to tho object 
aimed at. It must be the fly-wheel of their whole 
machinery. Aut Cwsar, aut nullus, should be their 
maxim; or, to adopt words of more solemn import, they 
should resolve, with the Apostle, “‘ This one thing will 
we do.” (The paper was listened to with sustained 
interest, and was frequently applauded.) 


Mr. Cuanr.es Roserrsoy, of Liverpool, moved the 
following resolution :— 


That, in the julgment of this conference, it behoves 
the friends of religious equality to attach to their principles 
paramount import nos in the use of their electoral power; 
while it believes that such au exercise of the Parliamentary 
franchise, at the prewut time, will not affect injurioudy a 
single ques’ ion of policy in which the country at large is inte- 
rested. That. therefore, the conference rejoices at tho deter- 
mination of the executive committee of the Liberation Society 
to employ all the lexitimate means at their commin!, to pre- 
vail on those Parliawentary electors who concur in the 
general objecta of tho society henceforward to make such 
demands ou behalf of their principles as may be warranted by 
their strength on the local registera, and, in the event of a 
refusal, to withhold their support from can lidates for their 
suffrage. 


They were met, he said, to interchange opinions 
respecting the mode of action recommended by the 
executive committee of the Liberation Society, and 
endorsed by the London Conference during the past 
week. The action of the society had been so far, to 
a certain extent, an educational one, It had endea- 
voured to educste the members of the Nonconfcrmist 
community. It had been endeavouring to diffuse a 
right opinion and feeling upon important points 
throughout the community at large; and, in addi. 
tion, it had been endeavouring to educate Partia- 
ment, and bring before it those measures which were 
considered necessary for the full exercise of their 
principles. The society had arrived at a stage in 
which its very success had proved its failure, or 
rather defeat. They had so far got the mind of 
Parliament with them that alarm had been ex- 
cited in the minds of their opponents, who had 
therefore striven to bring about a reaction. (Hear, 
hear.) Inthe fee of those facts it behoved them 
to decide what steps were next to be taken. The 
admirable paper just read by Mr. Miall occupied the 


ground most fully, They had to consider the position | 


Mr. Heney Lee, of Salford, seconded the resola- 
tion. One of the reasons, he said, arising out of the 
resolution was that the plan described would do 
much towards simplifying their course of action as a 
Liberal party. He had hitaerto abstained from mixing 
actively with any political party, feeling that the 
sacrifice of principle sometimes involved in commit- 
ting one’s self to the Liberal party was greater thao 
he cared to make. The reso ution before the meet- 
ing gave them, however, a simple purpose to follow 
out. At the present time the purpose for which the 
Liberation Society was established was one which 
commanded universal attention, and in the course of 
a short time would lead to universal discussion. 
The plan would aleo concentrate their efforts, which 
had hitherto been rather diffuse. Electorally, the 
objectors to the Established Church had not been 
able to act together; but Mr. Miali’s plan would 
enablo them to effect more than they had ever ac- 
complished before. (Applause.) 


Mr. G. Hapriscp, M. P., supported the resolution. 
He said he was anxious to express his approval of 
some specific plain course that the country could 
understand. The difficulties before them might 
appear to be insarmoantable, if they looked at no- 


thing else; bat there never was a more favourable 
time than tae present for working against these 
obstacles. (Cheers.) Whenever they obtained the 
victory—as obtain it they woull—they would be 
able to boast, as Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright boasted 
of in another cause, that the conquered were the 
parties who were chi fly benefited. This wes not 
a conflict for mere party, but for a cause—the great 
cause of religion, in which those who opposed them 
were all deeply interested. A remarkable fact was, 
thatin all the controversies which had taken place, 
their opponents had never dared to assert that the 
efforts made to displace them were made with the 
view of occupying their place, Six millions a-year 
was certainly avery nice stake for any Lx dy to have ; 
bat it would be their ruin if their opponents gave it 
to them. The bill ta which Mr. Miall had referred, 
and in which he (M. II.) was interested, he had 
carried five times, and four times the noble lorda, led 
on by the prelates, hod thrown 1t out. (Applause. ) 
As Lord Chelmsford said, it was a bridle upon 
Dissenters’fconsciences, Aud what said Mr, Glad- 


Some might object to the resolution | 


The policy of the society must be such 


soon be answered in the House of Commons, And 
there never was a time when that voice could be 
more op ly raised than at the present moment, 
Ia the census of 1851 it was shown that the attend - 
ance at Dissenting places of public worship exceeded 
by 300,000 the attendance at the churches in Eng- 
land and Wales, In 1861 the Charch people dared 
not try the experiment again. (Loud applause.) 


Mr. Baines challenged them to do it, but in vain, 


The bishops had actually conferred with the late 
Secretary of the Home Department, and the result 
was that the census was not taken as it was taken 
before. Who were in a majority in Scotland? Even 
with the moderate form of Establishment existing 


there, the Church had not one-third of the people, 


while in Ireland it had not one-eighth part of the 
a (Loud applause.) In the Times of 

onday there was a letter signed by a Catholic Itish 
landlord on the subject of the Established Church in 
Ireland, The writer concluded by saying that, so 
far from wishing the Catholic Church to share in the 
endowments, be believed that the endowment of the 
Catholic Church in Ireland would be one of the worst 
calamities that could befall the country. If that 
were the opinion of the Catholic body in Ireland, the 
Established Church of that country was not worth 
many years’ purchase. Let but seven-eighths of the 
people come forward aad say the Establishment must 
cease, and it would be beyond the power of Whig or 
Tory to avert its fall. (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. Hua Mason said he rose to suggest a slight 
modification of the resolution which had been moved, 
seconded, and supported. He did so with very great 
diffidence, inasmuch as it had been brought forward 
and supported by men whom he was glad to recog- 
nise as the champions of the policy which the society 
had hitherto pursued. He was afraid that in sug- 
gesting this slight modification he migh’ be suspected, 
perhaps accused, of recommending whit might be 
termed a timid and time-serving policy, Upon that 
point he had only to say that he was en ardent sup- 
porter of the Liberation Society, and hot ed he should 
always continue to be so, But to the last line of the 
resolution before the meeting he most earnestly 
begged to direct the attention of the confer »nce. 
With the preceding part of the resolution he most 
heartily agreed. He was quite of opinion that 
benceforward they should make such demands on 
behalf of their principles as might be warranted by 
their strength on the electoral register. Bat when 
the resolution went so far as to say in effect, that 
la the event of a refusal I pledge myself to disen- 
franchise myself!” without the slightest reference to 
the times and circumstances of the occasion, he 
must, as an individual, decline to make such a 
pledge. Although he stood there not bound and 
lettered by party ties, he acknowledged party obli- 
gations, and the great achievements which the 
battles of his party had, up to the present time, 
accomplished. There might be times and cir- 
cumstances before them when some other great 
question beyond that which had been referred 
to would be the question of the hour. And if 
that were the case, how could he, as a prudent and 
sensible man, ignore the circumstances of the times, 
and bind himself to carry out what would be most 
inopportune at the moment? He did not agree with 
Mr. Robertson that the Tories were in already. He 
had no doubt that if the Tories had been really in for 
the past few years, the policy which would have been 
suggested to the country by that party would not by 
any means have received the support of the great 
Liberal party of the country. He objected to passing 
a judgment upon the state of parties in the present 
day, apart from the history of those parties. He 
looked back upon the history of this country for many 
years; and while he saw in the Liberal party certain 
mistakes made, a certain amount of timidity, and 
certain shortcomings exhibited at times, he saw 
nothing in the history of parties for the last forty 
years which would lead him for one single moment to 
day in the present day that there wis no difference 
between the Tory and Liberal parties in this country. 
He believed the difference was enormous. He believed 
that it was by the working of individual members of 
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the party, and not by being separated from them, 
that success was achieved. It waa by identifying 
themeelves with the party to which they belonged that 
they had been able to do for the Liberation Society 
what had been done already. He objected to nce 
that that Cabinet which partly supported, at least, the 
measures advocated by the Liberation Society was no 
better than a Cabinet which steadily opposed their 
every measure. He denied that the Li party which 
had fought the battles of the society was identically 
the same as the party which had them. He 
did not think it wise at this time of day to take a 
course which would bring about what was anticipated 
in the concluding portion of Mr. Miall’s excellent 
The fact was, as a society, they could not 

afford this time to lose any of their friends. He did 
not think it was the way to strengthen their position 
in the country to take a course which would deprive 
them of any of their friends, even although some of 
them did not go as far and to so full an extent as 
they would like them to go. Such men must be won 
over by degrees, and instead of by a kind of coup de 
main driving them away, be would much rather by 
reason and argument bind them closer to the society, 
and make them more identically one with it. There 
was no denying the fact that, for some little time 
t, the uppermost question had been, and for some 
ittle time to come it probably would oontinue to be, 
the foreign policy of the Government. The question 
had been one of peace or war. Ile believed that 
daring the time of the Italian struggle for indepen- 
dence, if thé Tory party bad been in power, that 
great moral support would never have been given to 
the noble people who were fighting for their liberties 
by the Government and the Parliament of the 
country—a support which was of the greatest 
advantage to that people, and which undoabhtedly 
aided them immensely in the success of that great 
struggle. Au for what were they struggling? 
Were they struggling for religious liberty or 
not? Most unquestionably they were; and 
therefore he claimed to have the right to judge 
at any time what should be his course of action 
at any future election. He would rather havo half a 


loaf than no bread at all; and so if he found a a 


being a main and active proportion of that party; 


party in power disposed to give a considerable amount 


of 2 to them; and if, by displacing that party, 


ashe believed it was in the power of the Noncon- 
formists to do, he brought in a party who would not 
give them the same support, he certainly was not 
wisely supporting the principles with which he was 
identified. Generally speaking, he was no friend of 
pledges, and would rather let a man take his own 
unbiassed course in determining every case upon its 
own merits, He sincerely hoped the meeting would 
omit in the resolution the conclading worde, —“ and, 
in the event of a refusal, to withdraw their support 
from candidates for their suffrages. 

Mr. Ropertson said that there was no pledge in- 
volved in the resolution. 

Mr. Hucu Mason said be must still maintain that 
the pledge was most distinct, 

Mr. E. Mitt said he thought Mr. Mason had 
somewhat misapprehended the drift of the policy 
which was recommended to the conference in the 
paper which had just been read. There was no in- 
tention in the slightest degree to pledge any indi- 
vidual, whether belonging to the conference or 
elsewhere, to a particular course of action, under any 
and all circumstances, at the next general election. 
This resolution simply expressed the opinion of those 
who supported it, of a certain policy to this effect: 
—that it was quite time now for Dissenters to make 
their principles paramount in the mode of applying 
their electoral and political power ; to give them, in 
fact, the first place, and to make the support of the 
general Liberal party secondary to that object. It 
appeared to him that to withdraw the last line of the 
resolution would be just to take the whole meanin 
out of the proposition altogether. They always ha 
professed to give their principles a certain amount 
of consideration; but every oue knew that unless 
they had an alternative, as it were, it was 
impossible to do anything in the conduct of an 
election. If this line were taken out, they 
might as well not meet together at all. Mr, 
Mason, even supposing he held up his hand for 
this resolution, would be at perfect liberty to do in 
Ashton-under- Lyne at the next general election that 
which he and those who thought with him there 
might consider to be the wisest course to be pursved 
at that particular election. All that was asked by 
the resolution was this—that they, as supporters of 
the principles of the Liberation — should insist 
upon having their estimate of themselves and their 
principles recognised at the general election, He 
did not ask them to say they would vote this way or 
that way, but he did think that when it came out 
that Manchester had, as it were, snipped out the 
only practical part of the paragraph, it would be 
thought that Menchester men bad some special 
reasons, strong in their own minds, but not yet given 
to the world, why they threw a little doubt upon the 
policy which had been recommended by the execu- 
tive committee, and left the matter as vaguely open 
as it was before. 

Mr. Mason eaid that Mr. Miall's explanations had 
strengthened his previously-expressed views. All 
that Mr. Miall wished was to be obtained by ending 
the resolution at the words, local registers.” He 
(Mr. M.), would therefore propose as an amendment 
that the resoiution before the meeting conclude at 
the word, registers.“ 

The Rev. F. SKINNER, of Black burn, suggested an 
alteration of a few words, which he said would meet 
Mr. Mason’s views, „Iz, the addition after the words 


** local registers of the words, that in the event of 
a refusal they should consider the propriety of wich- 


holding their support from o.ndidates for their 
suffrages.” Mr. Jounson, of Liverpool, ssconded 
this amendment. 

Mr. T. Piropvox, of Hanley, agreed with the 
original resolution, although he acknowledged that 
the interpretation put upon it by Mr. Mason 
would sometimes involve difficulty. The Rev. A. 
MoLaREN pointed out that the resolution expressed 
approval of the policy adopted by tae London oom - 
mittee, and the conference should merely express 
its approval or disapproval. Mr. Lewis, of Man- 
chester, supported the original motion, as did the 
Rev. J. Brown, of Bamford. At this stage Mr. 
BuckNaLL, of Wigan, having seconded Mr, Mason's 
amendment, that of Mr. Skinner was with- 
drawn. The Rev. R. J. Muncaster then spoke in 
favour of the motion, aud the Kev. J. G. Rodkns, of 
Ashton, in favour of the amendment. 


Mr. Mialt said he wished to say on behalf of the 
executive committee, that they had not recom- 
mended this policy without having gone over pretty 
nearly the whole ground that had engayed the atten- 
tion of the conference, the more thoroughly 
the question had been disoussed in the sub-com- 
mittee the nearer they came to that unanimity 
which characterised their final decision. He really 


thought there was no substantial difference between 


Mr. Mason and the executive committee. It ought 
to be remembered that as friends of religious equality 
they were not obtruding upon the public any specu- 
lative political opinions of their on. Their course 
was simply a defensive one. They had been put off 
from the which as citizens they hada right 
to ocoupy, and those who came to them sayio 
they approved of their being placed in an inferior 
position in relation to nati things on account of 
their religious faith, 
sons to be called upon to justify their position. It 
was not his intention to den 
tages that had been achieved for their society by the 
Liberal party, the members of the society themselves 


but he did thiok that, there being no great domestio 
uestion of policy before the country, it was the 
time for them,—who had never yet received that 


which was due to their strength and the justness of rosolution. 


ought certainly to be the per- | 
historically the advan- | 


) 


M.) — ed that when they were called apon to 
support Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy, they were, 
in faot, asked to support such outrages on ae 
as that of the recent bombardment in Japan, 
such filibustering expeditions as those now working 80 
mischievously in China, He hoped Providence would 
favour them in such a way as that they should be 
able to express their attachment to their principles, 
as well as their desire to serve other peoples who 
on. Bat do not let them 
away from a fair duoriml- 
ories which always came 
down from the u in which Cabinets 
resided. There was really no question before the 
country which should induce them to put their prin- 
ciples seoond. Their policy was not for immediate 
results. He did not ask them to say that they 
would vote for nobody who would not give effect 
to all his principles ; but merely asked them to look 
round, and take such measures as might fairly be 
adopted to ask for what they were entitled to, and 
if they did not receive that, not to vote at all. 
Their object was to create something like life where 
there now was death. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ropertson, as the mover of the resolution, 
briefly replied to some of the objections offered. 

The amendment was then voted upon, and wes 
supported by not quite twelve votes. Most of the 
conference held up their hands against it, and the 
original resolution was then carried with two 
dissentients. 

CHURCH-RATE AGITATION IN THE PARISHES, 

The Rev. C. WititaMs, of Accrington, then moved 

the following resolut ion: 


That, ‘since both Houses of Parliament have refused to 
abolish Church rates, and have thereby necessitated the con- 
tinuance of the parovhial agitation, this conference earnestly 
recommends all ratepayers who are opposed to the exaction to 
labour with fresh energy for its extinction in their own parishes, 
and to do so with the distinct purpose of availing themselves 
of the facilities afforded by vestry contests for promoting the 
ultimate object of the society—the abandonment of all com- 
pulsory means for the maintenance of religion, 


Mr. Williams briefly placed the motion before the 
conference, but, as will be seen, spoke more fully in 
reply. 

r. R. Rumygy, of Manchester, seconded the 
He said it appeared from the returns that 


were subject to o 
mistake, and be d 
nation of the case by 


their principles,—to pat some sort of appreciation | the gross amount of Ohurch-rates collected in 1829 


upon themselves. If they chose they might go on 
as 2 had done for years to come, and be treat 
with that superciliousness and contempt with which 
they had been treated in days that were : 
He for one regarded himself in the first place as 
owing a duty to himself, to his 32 and to his 
relationship to the Church. The very position in 
which the law placed a Dissenter on account of his 
religious convictions and faith was a violation of 
justice, and trampled upon his self-respect ; and if a 
man insisted upoa keeping him undermost he was 
not fairly fulfilling his duty to himself, because this 
man agreed with him perhaps on some foreign ques- 
tion, to make him the representative about this very 
question of ascendancy or inferiority. If that man 
would come to him and say, Give me your 
vote for general purposes, purposes of our party, 
purposes of foreign politics”; and he asked him, 


ed | 


was 619,000/.; the number of parishes was not 
given. In 1859 there were 10,206 22 ſrom 
which was collected 260,000“. In 1862, from 9,134 
perishes, there was collected 232,905“. ; in 1859, out 
of 10,206 parishes, the compulsory Church-rate was 
levied in 8,115; in 181, out of 11,605 parishes, 
2,188 refused ; in 1862, out of 12,408 parishes, 3,274 
refused, Whatever the state of the House of 
Commons, in the country it was clear they were not 
going backward. Another intoresting fact was the 
application of the money raised. It had been 
contended that the money was required for re aire, 
or that we should have the country filled with dilapi- 
dated cliurclics, But it appeared that the proportion 
devoted to ordinary repairs in 1862 was 68,5777. ; the 
extraordinary expenses were 47,7671., — be] pur- 
poses of worship 106,344/,, or nearly one-half, In 
the diocese of Mauchester, in 1862, the compalso 


„Will you let me stand upon the same level with „t yielded 3,185/.; the number of parishes contri- 


my fellow-men, I being loyal and submissive to the 


law; will you let me stand upon a level with them 


buting that rate was 108 out of 308. The returns 
of 1859 were obtained from Mr. Walpole, and in 


irrespectively of the religious opinions I hold towards | 1861 and 1862 from the Home Office. He thought 


God, or will you not? If that man said that ho 


would not, then he (Mr. Mial!), under all the circam-. | 


stances would not support him at the election. Mr, 
Mason talked of this as disfranchising oveself. The 
mere abstaining from giving a vote was not disfran- 
chisement. The power exercised by refusal was 
surely quite as great as the power exercised by giving 
a vote. Indeed, in some cases he should say it was 


greater, and a man was disfranchising himself by kingdom and religious trath aod li 


obliging himself to vote between two persons where | 


' 


they ought to be thankful to the Lords that they did 
not abolish Church- rates when they were first asked, 


or else the members of the society would have lost a 
_echool in which their principles were being taught, 


and in which every year they were able to pass a 
competitive examination quite as interesting as any 
in the country. (Applause.) He could only hope, 
interested as they all were iu the 412 of Christ's 

rty, that the 
Lords would continue to throw out the Church rate 


there was no difference of principles, and where ho Abolitien Bill until they were able to bring into the 


was not consulted whether those principles were 
approved by him or not. On that ground, there- | 
fore, he did not think there was any strong objeo- | 
tion. Bat there was something further. He had a | 
relation to these principles he professed, and he 
asked, ‘‘ When should they be put in their proper 
place?’ They had, with the utmost fidelity, and 
he sometimes thought with a fidelity that bad 
humiliated them, gone after the Liberal party 
when it had dragged them through the mire, 
But had they even done this for the prin- 
ciples of their society? They had spoken about 
them, lectured about them, preached about them, 
and sometimes made professions at an election, 
And then came some scion of a lordly house to ask 
for their votes, and they ran after him as if he were 
representing their views; and oftentimes, such was 
the madness excited at elections, they made sacri- 
fices which would have gone far towards placing 
them high above contempt, to give bim a victory, 
Was this to go on or not? Was ita fitting thing 
that their society should endeavour to persuade all 
Parliamentary electors to think with them about 
their great principles, and to try aud make those Parlia- | 
mentary electors do their duty to their principles? 
Much as he felt the importance of trying to help 
oppressed nationalities, he regarded it as a 


to thi he who! 
prior daty to promote, in this centre of the whole | to preach their principles. ( Applause.) 


earth, the spirituality and the purity of the CLurch 
of Christ, — as regards the foreign policy of 
the country, he believed that it would be decided by 
public opinion, let who would be in office. He 
remembered that while Lord Malmesbury, when 
in office, was constantly assailed by Liberals in 
regard to his Italian policy, no sooner had Lord 
Russell succeeded him, than he (Lord Russell) stated 


be had read all his predecessor's despatches, aud aw 
nothing to object to in them. Nor could he (Mr.“ 


contest a inore thorough recoguition of the principles 
for which they were contending. (Applause.) 

The Rev. W. Kox, of Kirkham, urged the im- 
portance of rendering pecaniary assistance to those 
who were engaged in — the legality of 
Church-rates in rural districts. He called attention 
to the Kirkham case, in which the rate had been 
declared bad, but the objectors had to pay their 
costs—a decision which they had appealed from to 
the Privy Council. He said that if the result of 
following the directions of the society was to be of 
such a character, it would be useless to think of 
continuing the warfare io country parishes; and the 
matter ought, therefore, to be seriously dealt with. 


Mr. MIALt said it was quite at the option of any- 


one whether he would appear before the Evclesias- 
tical Court, and thereby take the decision out of the 
bands of the magistrates, ver 
cases, or never, except where some great principle of 
law was concerned, ruling a grest number of cases 


He should in very few 


all over the country, recommend going to the expense 
of a contest in the Ecclesiastical Court merely for 
the sake of crushing a local rate. What the resola- 
tion recommended was that they should aws get 

e 


up a contest, by which was meant atten ing 


vestry, moving an amendment, making speeches 
thereon, and availing themselves of the cpportunity 


The Rev. C. Witttams, in reply, said those who 
were concerned in these local contests had diflicul- 
ties to contend with which gentlemen who lived in 
wealthy cities like Mauchester had scarcely avy con- 
ception of. If they were to have these vestry con- 
tests they should have some regard to what would 
be the issve of them. As he (Mr. W.) under- 
stood, Mr. Knox was anxious they should not commit 
themeclves hurriedly to a coarse of action that might 
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involve them in great difficulties, He (Mr. W.) 
differed from him as to the desirableness of these local 
contests. It was evident that they must not hope 
for mach from Parliament; they must turn their 
attention to what they could do oat of doors. They 
must expect in local agitations to be misanderstood 
and misrepresented, was inevitable. Their 
friends on the other side could not understand that 
they really wished well to the Episcopal Charch. 
Yet they must insist on that, and shoald continually 
before the minds of those among whom they 
tated this fact, that this society simply and ex- 
usively dealt with certain relations of the Church 
to the people at large, and wished to liberate 
them from control and to free themselves from com- 
pulsion. If they only did that, he believed they 
would take the great body of Church people with 
them. The Liberation Society could not undertake 
to guarantee expenses. It would not be wise to do 
so. (Hear.) It was a wholesome check that those 
who agitated should pay for agitation when it was 
over, instead of counting on a fund in London, 
(Loud cheers.) If the agitation were conducted 
wisely, money was always forthcoming. When 
their Church friends understood them, they 
would subscribe to their fands. If they went 
on the supposition that Church people would 


always be their enemies, they might reckon on failure | 


and that there would be in the Church what was 
seen now—a growing disposition to unite with the 
Conservative party aod oppose all reform whatever, 
whether in Chorch or State. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 


CIRCULATION OF PUBLICATIONS, 


The Rev. J. G. Rogers (Asht u) mowed the firs} entitled him to the warmest 


’ 


: 


resolution: 


That. looking to the present state of the Church as by law 
anxiety of an increasing number of its ceedings, about balf- past three. 


established. and the 
members to be freed from the legislative restrictions now 
necessarily imposed upon them, the conference deems it to be 
the special duty of Voluntaries widely to circulate publications 
adapted to influence the 
munity. 

The power of the press as an agency for the dis- 
semivation of their principles was not to be lost sight 
of by the society. It was of the utmost importance 
that this power should be brought into use. The 
way in which the press was employed by their 
opponents was surprising, and could only be appre- 
ciated by those who had looked closely into the 
question. There was another point too which was 
important. The Nonconformists were not fully 
aware of the quality of the literature issued by 
societies which were supported largely by their con- 


tributions, in which the colouring, from first to last, | 


was on the side of the Extablished Church. (Hear, 
hear.) There was therefore a great power in the 
press which was mide use of against them; and it 
was a power with which they must enter into the 
contest, and wield against their opponents. (Ap- 
lause.) He sincerely trusted that the Liberation 
iety would be able to work that great engine with 
more efficiency, in the way of distributing informa. 
tion amongst the public, than they had hitherto 
done. Anyone who wished to support this work 
might do so on the easiest terms; for the executive 
would supply publications gratis to those who would 
distribute them. (Hear, hear.) 


The Rev. J. B. Kenxnertey, of Manchester, | “ 4 f th 4 
seconded the resolution, and said that he believed | wende a most ene uraging report of the progress an 
development of the church and congregation during 


that no great measure, either political or religious; 
would ever attain success without a very energetic 
use of the press of the kingdom. 

The resolution was passed, after a statement from 
the secretary, to the effect that if the names and 
addresses of Episcopalians were sent for the purpose, 
the society would forward to them copies of Mr. 
Nevile's recently-published pimphlet—an announce- 
ment which was loudly cheered, 


INCOME OF THE SOCIETY, 


Mr, CarvELL WILLIAMs said Le should introduce 
the subject of money without a single apologetic 
word, for no men knew better then the members of 
that conference that such a struyyle as that in which 
they were engaged could not be carried on without a 
considerable expenditure ; and he believed also that 
no men would be more willing to give their share of 
the required funds, (Cheers.) The conference had 

ssed a resolution, the carrying out of which would 
involve an immense smount of work, some of which 
must needs be costly, The executive committee 
had, in fact, come to the conclusion that the income 
must be increased this year fem 4,000/. to 5,000/., 
aud be hoped that would be accepted as a modest 
estimate, and one which they might hope to realise, 
(Hear, hear.) The speaker theu furnished particu- 
lars of the sums received from Lancashire, ard as 
the amount had, of couree, been affected by the 
cotton famine, be trusted that the seciety would 
share in the advantage of the better times which all 
hoped there was in store for the people cf Lancashire. 
While the supporters of the Establishment bad been 
exulting for the last two years over their Parlia- 
mentary triumphs, they could not conceal their morti- 
alien that, in spite of failures in Parliament, the 
Liberation Society was well suf ported financially 
thr. u, boa: the country, State-Church advocates 
called en heir own supporters to manifest their zeal 
on bc. If of their cause in the same way; bat their 
appeals met with uo adequate response. He hoped 
that the Liberation Society would continue to enjoy 
that superiority. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Joskru Tuompson, of Bowden, then moved the 
following resolution on the subject :— 


That, having regard to the successful results of the past 
operations of the Liberation Society, and to the neceasity for 
mow carrying ou its work Win increased vicour, the con- 
ference recognises the great iuportance of placing additional 
resources at the disposal of the exccuiive committee, and 


. 


| 


; 


— — its earnest hope that its friends in this district will, 
so far as existing circumstances permit, assist in realising that 


object, 

igs es necessity for hard work, and the exer- 
tion of personal influence to give effect to the resolu- 
tion, and said he was prepared to largely increase his 
own subscription. 

Mr. J. Perrin, of Rochdale, said, as one who had 
been a local treasurer of the society ever since it was 
formed, he had — pleasure in seconding the 
motion, and would do his best to carry it out. 

The motion was then passed, 

[It was subsequently stated at the dinner-table that 
Mr. Sidebottom had mised to contribute 50/. for 
the next three years Several sums of 10/. and 5. a- 
year have, we understand, since been promisea—eome 
of them in lieu of guinea subscriptions previously 
given—and it is not unlikely that the sum raised in 
Manchester will be doubled. ] 


VOTES OF THANKS. 


The programme baving been exhausted, Professor 
NEwTH moved, and the Rev. A. Frazer, of Black- 
burn, seconded, a motion warmly thanking the 
deputation for their attendance, and especially Mr. 
Miall for his valuable paper—a motion which was 
heartily passed, and responded to by Mr. MIA LL. 


The Rev. W. B. MWA, of Altrincham, 2 
posed, aud Al derman Hoo se, of Blackburn, seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the conference secretaries, to the 
chairman, and to the gentlemen who had undertaken 
the labour of arranging for the conference. This 
was acknowledged by the Rev. P. THompson and 
by Mr. Wannonrox, who, it was stated, had worked 
with a degree of and perseverance which 
anks of the con- 
ference. 

The CHAIRMAxN's acknowledg nent clcsed the pro- 


The members of the conference then adjourned to 
an adjoining room, where the liberality of the 


minds of that class of the com- _society’s Manchester frieads had provided a hand- 


some entertainment. Tea was also partaken of sub- 
sequently, aud the day's proceedings were closed by 
the public meeting in the Free Trade Hall, a report 
of which will be found in the body of the paper. 


— 


Religious Intelligence. 


SpectaL Sunpay Sgrvices.—Tbe preachers at 
these services on Sunday last were as follows :— 
Standard Theatre, Rev. Kilsby Jones; Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, Rev. J. Clifford, B. A.; Victoria 
Theatre, Rev. J. Baker; St. James’s Hall, after- 
noon, Rev. Newman Hall—evening, Rev. J. 8. 
Pearsall; Britannia Theatre, evening, Rev, A. 
M‘Auslane ; Pavilion Theatre, Rev. G. Martin. 


Wurrecuare.t.—The second anniversary of Sion 
New Chapel, South-street, Whitechapel-road, was 
celebrated on Thursday, Nov. Sth, by a tea and 
publio meeting. The chapel was beautifully decorated 
with appropriate mottoes and devices, Nearly 300 
persons partook of tea, and a public meeting was 
afterwards held under the presidency of Samuel 
Morley, Esq. The pastor, the Rev. J. Thomas, B. A. 


the past year; twenty-two new members had been 
received into church-fellowship, making forty-tive 
in the two years. The societies were in a prosperous 
condition: there had been raised during the twelve 
months for varicus purposes upwards of 3)0/., the 
only liability now being the 500/. due to Messrs. 
Link, and it was suggested that an attempt should 
be made to find five gentlemen who would lend each 
100. free of interest. The operations of the Sanday- 
schoo! were as extended as the circumstances of the 
place would allow. Mr. Taylor, one of the deacons, 
in the name of the church rose to express the unfeigned 


pleasure they felt in the review of their united efforts 


during the year just now closed; the people were 
thoroughly united and happy, and one in sympathy 
and affectionate regard toward their pastor. The collec- 
tion by the ladies and the proceeds of the tea amounted 
to 25/., which together with a donation of 251. from 
Mr. Morley, was then handed to Mr. Thomas, The 
Rev, J. Thomas, who laboured under strong emotion, 
expressed his deep obligation to the friends for their 
unexpected token of affectionate regard and esteem, 
and especially to Mr. Morley for his kindness and 
generosity on several former occasions, Mr. Morley 
said it gave him great satisfaction to fiad such marked 
indications of God's blessing in their midst, Mr. 
Thomas’s self-sacrificing labours were a positive 
beroism, and he was prepared to do anything he 
could to assist them in carrying out their projects. 
He was willing to be one of the five gentlemen 
required to lend 100/, free of interest, on the under- 
standing that the 25/. saved be given to increase. the 
pastor's income. The meeting was subsequently 
addressed by the Reve. W. Dorling and J. Bowrey, 
Joseph Payne, Esq., and other gentlemen, 


Sr. Paul's Chart, Sovurssza.—The annual 
meeting of the church and congregation, and the 
different societies connected with this place, was 
held ou the 18:h inst. The lecture-room, elegantly 
decorated, was crowded, and many were accommo- 
dated ia the chapel. he chair was taken at seven 
o'clock by the Rev. J. Hunt Cooke, the minister. 
The reports of the different societies were read. The 
Ssbbath schools were in prosperity. The Mission 
Auxiliary had collected during the past year more 
tian halt as muck again as in any previous year. A 
Dorcas” Society had been established during the 
year, and was prosperiug. A Christian Lastruction 


Society had 400 houses in the worst part of the 
neighbourhood under visitation ; this, too, had been 
originated during the year. Al the reports 
spoke of The were made 
interesting by addresses from gentlemen 

to the place, and by recitations of selections 
English literature by young men, whose elocution 
was highly applauded. An able choir, ander the 
direction of Mr. Tilly, varied the engagements by 
some good music. 

Htitnobsz, Huppersrrecp.—Io our last number 
we announced the laying of the foundation-stone of 
a new Congregational chapel in this suburb of Had- 
dersfield, and briefly described a subsequent public 
meeting in connection with it, On the last-named 
occasion, the Rev. R. Bruce, of Highfeld Cha 
said that the present position of the two Inde ent 
churches in the town was such as to warrant the 
extension of their borders and the making of aggrese 
sive efforts upon that growing suburb of Hudders- 
field, and he was prepared to give, to labour, and to 
make sacrifices, that that undertaking might come 
to a snocessful issue. In the locality where the new 
church was about to be built, he had now about 
thirty families who regularly attended his chapel, 
and he supposed sbout 100 scholars, and though he 
would not like to lose a single friend when considered 
personally, he should be quite pleased if those friends 
of his would gather round the new charch, and be 
the first nucleus of that charch, which he hoped 
would be in future time as successful, as prosperous, 
and as numerous as the old church at Highfield, or 
the sister church at Ramsden-street. The chairman 
here stated that the late Mr. Willaos had 
eomething like twenty-five per cent, on the cost of 
their new chapel ; and although he was now dead, 
bis family were prepared to carry his intentions into 
effect. He also observed that Mr. Willans’ four 
sons had requested to be allowed to erect the spire 
at their own cost, in honour of their father's memory. 
After a brief address from J. W. Willaue, Eeq., who 
had laid the foundation-stone of the new chapel, Mr, 
Wright Mellor, the Rev. T. Stevenson, Mr. C. H. 
Jones, and other gentlemen, also spoke, and before the 
company separated, the amount subscribed had been 
increased to 2, 4001, 

Wixpsor.—A special service in connection with 
the settlement of the Rev. 8. Eastman as putor of 
the church assembliog at William-street Chapel, in 
this town, was held on Tuesday evening, Oct. 27, 


de attendance wes very large. The Rev. W. 


Roberts, M.A., of Notting-hill, London, opened the 
service by reading a portion of Scripture and offering 
prayer. The Rev. W. Lege. B.A., of Reading, 
asked the usual questions. The Rev, J. Rowland, 
of Heul-y, offered the special prayer. The Rev. J, 
Keunedy, M. A., of Stepney, London, delivered the 
address to the minister. The Rev. J. Stonghton, of 
Kensington, London, addressed the church and con- 
gregation. On Wednesday evening a tea and public 
meeting, in connection with the same event, was 
held in the schoolroom, The newly elected pastor 
commenced the meeting by giving out a hymn, after 
which Dr. Knowles (Wesleyan) offered prayer. 
Three of the deacons of Mile-end Chapel were pre- 
sent, and spoke in the highest terms of their late 
pastor, ‘They felt certain that nothing would have 
induced him to leave, nor would they willingly have 
parted with him, were it not that his resson for 
seeking a change was chiefly the hope that the 
health of his beloved wife would be greatly benefited 
by residing in the country. Three deacons of the 
church at William-street next addressed the meeting. 
The Rev. J. S. Hall, of Falcon-equare Chapel, London, 
addressed the meeting in an earnest speech. Hespoke 
in the highest praive of the pastor, and stated that 
he had — him for many years. A. Merrilees, 
E-q., of Upton Park, next spoke. The Rev. W. 
T ad (called, because of his labours, ‘*‘ The Apostle 
of. Spitalfields”) gave an excellent address, recom- 
mending union among the people and constant wil- 
lingness to help the pastor in every way, and con- 
cluded by addressing the pastor most affectionately 
as one whom he bad known and loved for many 
years, After brief remarks from Dr. Knowles and 
the Rev. 8. Gray a the meeting was closed 
with the Doxology prayer. 


Tue vate Rev. G. C. Marrraxp, M.A.—An 
elegant monumental tablet has recently heen placed 
in the Fawcett-street Congregational Church, San- 
derland, to the memory of the late esteemed aud 
talented pastor ofthe church. The following inscrip- 
tion, from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Ferguson, is 
placed upon it :—** In Memoriam—The Rev. George 
C. Maitland, M. A., whose intellectual endowments 
and moral qualities, whose Christian manhood and 
child-like disposition, whose transparency of cha- 
racter, strength of friendship, and constancy of 
affection, whose unyielding attachment to principle, 
united with the most catholic largevess of spirit, 
whose evangelical ministry and pastoral fidelity, 
whose private virtues and whose public activities, 
endeared him to all who knew him. He died Nov. 
23, 1862, aged thirty, Erected by the members of 
the church and congregation among whom he lived 
and Iaboured us a faithful minister of Jesus Carist 
for seven years, and whose early removal they most 
deeply deplore.” The monument, as a work of art, 
reflects great credit upon the eculptor, Mr. Craggs, 
of Newcastle. It is made of pure white marble, on 
a black ground, and the tablet is surmounted by a 
very chaste mural urn, alter the Grevisn style, 
which gives the whole design a very unique appear- 
ance, 
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